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dence of the wisdom of his course. It is, as he says, precisely in the 
best known texts that he has obtained the most valuable results. 

The monuments selected for publication in the Researches are chiefly 
such as illustrate the foreign relations of ancient Egypt, especially with 
Asia and Europe. Among the most important texts of this description 
are the great inscription of Mer-ne-Ptah at Karnak (PI. 17-32), the 
autobiographic inscription of Amem-em-het who served as an officer 
in the Asiatic campaigns of Thothmes III. (PI. 33-39), the list of 
Syrian cities conquered by the last named monarch (PI. 44-53), the list 
of rebellious cities punished by Ramses II. (PI. 60-63), the Asiatic 
names from the great list of Ramses III. (PI. 64-74), and the list of 
Palestinian towns plundered by Shoshenq I. (PI. 75-87). To these 
should be added the decree of administrative reforms by King Har-em- 
heb (PI. 90-104), which deals purely with internal affairs and there- 
fore forms an exception to the general category. All these, it will be 
seen, are inscriptions of prime importance, and the accurate text es- 
tablished in these cases by Professor Muller is a gain of distinct value. 

The reliefs and mural paintings reproduced in the work are especially 
interesting. Plate 1, for example, reproduces a relief from the Cairo 
Museum representing foreigners, probably Europeans from the shores 
of the Aegean, coming into Egypt with tin, a metal which at that period 
was ultimately obtained either from Britain or from the mountains of 
central Germany. The monument dates from about 2500 B. C. Of 
the same period is another relief (PI. 2) depicting Babylonian em- 
bassadors or merchants visiting the land of the Nile. The fine repre- 
sentations in color of Aegean embassadors from the tomb of Sen-mut 
(PI. 5-7), and of Asiatics from the tomb of Ann'a (PI. 8-11) date from 
about 1500 B. C. All this bears striking testimony to the lively inter- 
course existing at a very remote period between the peoples of antiquity, 
in regard to which evidence has for some time been accumulating, 
Plates 105-106, representing surgical operations performed about 2500 
B. C, are particularly interesting. The author's commentary is replete 
with acute observations and valuable suggestions. The plates are 
admirably executed and the appearance of the book is attractive. A 
proper share of credit should be given to the liberality of the Carnegie 
Institution which made possible Professor Miiller's mission to Egypt 

and the publication of his work. 

Christopher Johnston. 

Manuel d'Histoire Ancienne du Christianisme. Par Charles 
Guignebert, Charge de cours a la Faculte des Lettres de l'Uni- 
versite de Paris. Les Origines. (Paris: Picard et Fils. 1906. 
Pp. xxiii, 549.) 

The sub-title of M. Guignebert's manual raises the agreeable hope 
that he proposes to continue the work. The present volume is limited 
to the first century, and M. Guignebert who is the author of a work on 
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Tertullian (Paris, 1901) shows that he has a special compentency in 
the materials belonging to the second century. He disclaims any in- 
tention of addressing les savants,- having in mind a general public of 
lay readers, who in France, he notes, are accustomed to preaching and 
polemic on the subject of Christianity but are profoundly ignorant of 
its true history as scholars have constructed it. It is indeed a vast 
army of readers and not confined to France who need to be initiated into 
an historical view of the development of the Church and it would be 
difficult to find a better book than this for their assistance. The au- 
thor must have a warm sympathy for religious conceptions since he is 
capable of such luminous and interesting exposition, but his scientific 
impartiality and his unprejudiced use of both Catholic and Protestant 
scholarship make it impossible to detect his ecclesiastical predilection. 
It is true that this historical statement is inconsistent with all older 
dogmatic views, but historical science has conquered a place in Catholic 
as well as in liberal Protestant circles and M. Guignebert will be read 
with interest by both classes of readers. With impartiality the author 
has competency. The savants who are not primarily addressed will 
value this exhibition of a careful and critical judgment and especially 
the luminous construction of facts into an intelligible and interesting 
unity. The author disclaims erudition and originality, but his dis- 
criminating and critical use of the sources and of the best modern in- 
vestigations together with his own independent and judicious construc- 
tion are an adequate erudition and a desirable originality. 

Admiration of M. Guignebert's ability does not involve a complete 
assent. Apparently he thinks that Renan was original in suggesting 
Cerinthus as the author of the Fourth Gospel, though the Alogi of the 
second century made that affirmation. It is incautious to date the 
Epistle of James in the last third of the first century, and while the 
Didache and the Epistle of Barnabas derive the material of The Two 
Ways from a common source, who will agree with Guignebert in finding 
the common source in the Synoptic Gospels ! It is rash to date the 
Old Roman Symbol from the end of the first century and the possibly 
unintentional and hasty expression will mislead some readers into think- 
ing that the legend of apostolic authorship was as early. The author's 
reflections on the dogmatic possibilities of the symbol outrun the 
limits of the period of which he writes. 

Apart from such details the book illustrates admirably the net result of 
modern critical scholarship without capricious and individual views and 
at the same time is the expression of a mind which has thoroughly and 
independently conceived the whole matter. The exposition of Paul's con- 
ceptions is a masterpiece of compression without inadequacy or obscurity 
and with full indication of secure critical penetration. What a note 
of competency in the remark that " l'idee du -veupia chez Paul n'est pas 
des plus claires ! " Equally satisfactory is the account of the moral 
and religious conditions of the Graeco-Roman world in which Chris- 
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tianity spread. Many a liberal Protestant historian betrays a pessi- 
mistic judgment of the blending of Greek thought with the Palestinian 
movement, but M. Guignebert's undogmatic mind notes with approval 
the gain thereby of an extraordinary power of adaptability and uni- 
versality, while he also reflects with approval on the limits set to this 
process as a safeguard against the limitless and dispersive speculation 
inherent in Hellenism. A good illustration of sound judgment is 
afforded by the discussion of the Christianity of Domitian's victims, 
Flavius Clemens, Domitilla, Acilius Glabrio. In Guignebert's view they 
were Jewish proselytes inclined toward the Christian church but re- 
maining at its border, while their descendants entered fully into the 
Christian faith. Such a judgment comports with the data of Dion 
Cassius and Suetonius and with the facts of archaeology. 

Francis A. Christie. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Geschichte von Venedig. Von Heinrich Kretschmayr. Erster 
Band (bis zum Tode Enrico Dandolos). (Gotha: F. A. Per- 
thes. 1905. Pp. xvii, 522.) 

Heeren and Ukert's Geschichte der Europaischen Staaten, begun 
almost a century ago and continued latterly under the vigorous guidance 
of Professor Karl Lamprecht as Allgemeine Staatengeschichte, ex- 
periences an increase with the present volume which falls in no respect 
below the high level of the series. Dr. Kretschmayr brings an admir- 
able combination of scholarly training and intellectual vigor to the 
service of his undertaking. He writes from the sources, treating them 
with carefully balanced reserve and daring; with all due respect for the 
hoary traditions of a famous city he is not blinded to their habitual mis- 
representation of historical facts; and he studies Venice not merely 
as a government but as a people, mounting step by step from the 
primitive conditions of a sparsely disseminated group of fishermen to 
the material splendor and moral energy of one of the most fascinating 
civilizations of all time. Only the generous scale of the book, per- 
mitting a very ample treatment of every phase of Venetian development, 
can prevent this work from replacing every previous history of the 
Republic in the library of the general reader; on the shelves of the 
student it will take immediately a pre-eminent position. It is apparent 
throughout that the author has been filled with the desire not to 
sacrifice the fair bride of the Adriatic to the Moloch of dry scholarship : 
he has given his page a more literary look by relentlessly confining the 
foot-notes within the limbo of an appendix; and he never relaxes his 
effort to interest as well as to instruct his readers, and to keep unim- 
paired before their eyes the image of the whole unobscured by a too 
luxuriant detail. Nevertheless when we ask ourselves if the vast mass 
of raw material in this book has been leavened to the lightness of a 
genuinely artistic product, we are obliged to give at best a qualified 



